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The  Washington,  D.C.,  Delta 
Gamma  alumnae  went  about  their  aid  to 
the  blind  like  a  cart  pulling  a  horse.  We 
raised  our  money,  five  hundred  dollars,  in 
1941,  then  had  several  meetings  before  we 
knew  just  how  we  wished  to  use  the  money. 
Each  time,  that  the  Delta  Gamma  treasurer 
read  her  report,  which  included  the  five 
hundred  dollars,  it  always  gave  us  a  false 
feeling  of  wealth.  It  was  decided  to  look 


into  the  various  groups  here  which  gave 
aid  to  the  blind. 

After  considerable  research  into  the  many 
worthy  organizations  available,  we  chose 
to  donate  our  money  to  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind  and  to  continue  to  work 
for  the  Library  in  the  future.  We  felt  that 
there  our  money  could  be  of  most  service, 
chiefly  because  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  is  doing  its  work  not  only  for  the 


C Punching  Braille  pages  to  be  bound  in  a  volume. 
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kept  her  plenty  busy  the  next  few  years. 

Then  came  one  of  those  unfortunate  re¬ 
adjustments  that  sometimes  happen  in  the 
best  regulated  families.  In  the  hope  of  work¬ 
ing  out  their  domestic  difficulties,  Verna  and 
the  children  came  to  Arizona  to  live  with 
Mr.  Esser’s  parents  who  through  everything 
have  remained  her  staunch  friends.  But  now 
she  was  faced  with  the  sudden  necessity  of 
supporting  the  two  boys.  For  although  the 
paternal  grandparents  were  glad  to  give  them 
a  normal  home,  the  financial  problem  had 
to  be  met. 

A  position  in  the  local  welfare  office  came 
as  an  answer  to  prayer.  Not  an  important 
or  lucrative  one  in  the  beginning,  but  when 
the  pressure  of  work  under  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  necessitated  more  workers,  Mrs. 
Esser  was  found  to  have  the  education  neces¬ 
sary  to  qualify  under  the  infant  Merit  sys¬ 
tem.  So  she  was  appointed  ^o  the  position 
of  Junior  Social  worker.  The',  record  shows 
that  she  made  good  in  her  work  with  the 
Old  Age  Assistance,  but  it  was  obvious  to 
her  supervisor  that  her  principal  interest  lay 
in  children’s  work.  So  when  the  Children’s 
Bureau  scholarships  were  beingy  given 


throughout  the  state,  she  acquired  one.  This 
took  her  to  the  University  of  Chicago’s  Social 
Service  School  for  a  brief  course.  It  was  this 
experience  which  made  her  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  training,  and  that  xvas  why  she 
twice  applied  for  our  Fellowship. 

After  returning  from  (Zhicago,  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  child  welfare  appointment  and  has 
been  working  with  children  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Esser  admits  that  hep  own  boys  provide  a 
variety  of  personality  traits  which  she  often 
uses  as  examples  in'  her  own  case  work. 

Just  from  my  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Esser,  I  can  altnost  feel  the  warmth  of  her 
personality  across  the  miles.  Her  enthusiasm 
upon  receiving  the  award  was  genuinely 
contagious.  And  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
she  carries  this  same  spirit  into  her  work 
with  children.  I  know  we  are  all  going  to 
follow  her  this  year  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  with  understanding  pride.  I’ll  tell 
you  more  about  her  after  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her,  I  hope,  early  this 
fall. 

Hazel  Whitaker  Vanderberg, 

Chairman  Grace  Abbott  Fellowship  Fund 
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Concerning  the  Leulah  Judson 
Hawley  Fellowship 


/ 

Leulah  Judson  Hawley  ...  to  the 
older  Delta  Gammas  that  name  is 
pregnant  with  inspirational  memories,  for 
Leulah  Judson  Hawley  honored  her  Frater¬ 
nity  with  a  life  of  constructive,  devoted 
service.  £ 

The  Hawley  Fellowship,  created  by  Delta 
Gamma  in  loving  memory  of  that  life,  is  an 
outright  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  be 
awarded  to  the  applicant  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Hawley  /fellowship  Committee  and 
Council,  best  meets  the  following  require¬ 
ments:  She  rnust  be  a  Delta  Gamma  with 
an  A.B.  degree.  She  must  possess  outstand¬ 


ing  personality.  She  must  submit  evidence  of 
scholarly  attainments.  Above  all,  she  must 
show  plan  and  promise  of  future  achieve¬ 
ment.  Applications  should  be  submitted  by 
FebruaW  1,  1943. 

The  Hawley  Committee  is  composed  of 
Mrs.  J.  Robert  Teall,  Mrs.  Harry  Gradle, 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Tompkins,  Miss  Edna  Now- 
land,  and  the  chairman,  Miss  Audrey  K. 
Wilder.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured 
from:  Dean  AuHrey  Kenyon  Wilder,  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  State  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio.  \ 
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blind,  but  through  the  blind.  That  is,  it 
uses  blind  librarians,  blind  transcribers,  blind 
proofreaders,  and  is  the  only  library  in  the 
United  States  which  does  exclusively  employ 
blind  people  for  this  work.  The  men  and 
women  so  employed  turn  out  a  large  number 
of  Braille  and  talking  book  records,  giving 
joy  to  the  workers,  as  well  as  to  the  readers. 
This  is  doubly  helpful  and  doubly  blessed. 

Another  appeal  of  this  Library  was  the  na¬ 
tional  scope  of  its  work,  in  two  respects.  It 
maintains  a  large  free  circulating  library, 
which  is  in  vigorous  demand  from  all  over 
the  country;  and,  to  transcribe  books  into 
Braille,  it  employs  not  only  the  staff  here 
in  Washington,  but  gives  employment  to 
blind  transcribers  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  people  do  their  transcribing  in 
their  own  homes.  It  has  long  been  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  Library  to  have  at  least  one 
transcriber  in  each  state,  but  this  objective 
has  as  yet  not  been  realized,  because  of  the 
lack  of  funds.  Another  hope  is  that  some  day 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  will  have 
money  enough  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a 
training  school  for  blind  librarians  who  upon 
graduation  may  prove  useful  in  the  Braille 
sections  of  other  libraries. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  founded  by  Miss  Elta 
Griffin  in  December,  1911.  It  was  her  idea 
that  by  using  trained  blind  librarians,  the 
blind  readers  might  better  be  served.  The 
growth  of  the  Library  in  subsequent  years 
has  proved  her  to  be  correct.  Starting  with 
but  a  few  books,  the  Library  has  now  grown 
so  that  it  houses  more  than  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  in  Braille,  five  thousand  cases 
of  talking  book  records,  and  has  two  thou¬ 
sand  active  readers  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  These  are  served  by  mail  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  However,  the  blind  are  urged  to  use 
their  nearest  local  library  for  obtaining  books 
where  possible;  but  our  Library  here  has 
many  volumes  which  are  not  obtainable  else¬ 
where. 

The  library  staff  consists  of  Dr.  Paul 
Sperry,  director,  and  seven  blind  assistants. 
On  my  visits  to  the  Library,  as  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  have 


truly  never  seen  an  atmosphere  more  radiant 
with  light.  "Let  there  be  light,’’  well  might 
be  the  slogan  of  these  blind  paid  workers 
who  find  happiness  in  the  books,  and  in  their 
work  in  the  modest  building  at  1126  21st 
Street,  Northwest.  They  do  not  see  light  as 
we  do,  but  there  is  no  darkness  in  their 
world.  Serenity  and  joy  pervade  the  at- 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the  Washington  Post 
C. Proofreading . 


mosphere,  as  they  go  about  making  books’^ 
for  others  similarly  handicapped.  Besides  the 
seven  blind  assistants,  there  are  forty-five 
Braille  transcribers  and  proofreaders,  who 
live  in  different  states  of  the  Union,  who 
are  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  by  their  work  for  the  Library. 

The  printed  book  to  be  transcribed  in 
Braille,  and  the  Braille  paper  to  be  used  in 
the  transcription  work,  are  sent  to  the  blind 
transcriber’s  home.  There,  the  book  is  read 
to  the  worker,  who  makes  an  exact  copy  of 
each  page  in  Braille,  for  which  the  trans¬ 
criber  is  paid  eight  cents  per  Braille  page. 
These  pages  are  sent  back  to  the  Library 
where  proof-readers  are  paid  five  cents  a 
page  for  their  work.  In  the  past  few  years, 
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moreover,  there  have  been  only  enough 
funds  to  give  fifteen  of  these  blind  trans¬ 
cribers  partial  work. 

There  can  never  be  enough  Braille  books 
to  satisfy  the  visibly  handicapped  that  now 
live  in  our  midst;  and  the  need  will  be  that 
much  greater  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
Braille  and  talking  books  do  not  remain  on 
the  shelves  to  collect  dust.  Their  circulation 
is  a  constant  mute  but  convincing  testimony 
that  there  are  too  few  books  for  the  blind. 
I  was  told  by  Dr.  Sperry  that  the  blind 
reader’s  choice  of  literature  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  average-sighted  person. 
The  blind  reader  does  not  change  literary 
taste  because  of  his  affliction. 

Books  Dispel  Darkness 

Some  time  ago,  in  a  talk  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Library,  Helen  Keller  said: 

"Next  to  work,  books  are  the  surest  source 
of  happiness  to  the  blind.  Books  fill  the 
vacancy  of  loneliness,  of  long  and  dark  days. 
When  we  who  are  blind  and  hampered  and 
fettered  by  a  thousand  restraints  open  a  book, 
we  are  instantly  transported  to  the  world  of 
mind  where  we  are  free  from  all  limitations. 
The  glow  of  the  hours  we  give  to  reading 
lasts  long  with  us  because  we  have  not  the 
many  sources  of  seeing  to  divert  us;  and  we 
eagerly  await  the  next  book  which  shall 
stretch  our  narrow,  dark  sphere  to  glorious 
horizons.  I  find  in  books  that  awaken  in 
me  such  sweet,  soothing  and  constructive 
thoughts  that  I  forget  discouragement  and 
weariness.  Surely,  every  lover  of  his  kind  will 
wish  to  have  a  share  in  bringing  this  con¬ 
solation  to  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  live  al¬ 
ways  in  the  dark.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  transcribing  of  books  into  Braille 
gives  the  blind  a  means  of  self-support  as 
well  as  the  joy  of  reading,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  movement  will  be  rich  in  beneficence 
and  happiness  to  thousands  of  circumscribed 
human  beings.” 

The  blind  are  among  the  world’s  greatest 
book  lovers.  They  not  only  love  books,  for 
the  spirit  of  the  story  and  inspirational  help 
received,  but  for  the  physical  work  that  has 


gone  into  the  preparation  of  the  trans¬ 
cribed  volume.  The  blind  man  appreciates 
the  value  of  the  time,  money,  and  labor  that 
has  gone  into  making  the  book  possible  for 
him.  The  care  he  gives  the  book  and  the 
promptness  with  which  he  reads  and  re¬ 
turns  it  are  proof  of  his  love.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  most  popular  book  in  the 
Library,  especially  among  the  women  read¬ 
ers,  is  the  cook  book. 

The  biggest  undertaking  in  a  Braille  book 
our  Library  ever  made  was  the  transcription 
of  Hervey  Allen’s  Anthony  Adverse.  The 
work  consisted  of  thirty-six  volumes.  (Books 
are  always  broken  up  into  volumes  for  easier 
reading  and  handling.)  The  cost  of  tran¬ 
scribing  and  binding  Anthony  Adverse  was 
$375.  . 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  free  libraries  for  the 
blind  must  be  public,  and  supported  by  the 
public;  for  few  blind  readers  could  afford 
privately  to  own  such  books.  The  average 
novel  costs  about  thirty-five  dollars. 

The  Library  is  maintained  by  a  pitifully 
small  annual  appropriation  from  Congress, 
plus  voluntary  donations.  The  latter  are  in 
form  of  memberships,  a  sustaining  fund,  and 
an  occasional  gift. 

In  writing  this  article,  I  have  hoped  to 
interest  those  chapters  which  have  not  yet 
decided  how  they  want  to  help  the  blind,  as 
well  as  those  chapters  which  are  already 
giving  Braille  books  to  a  library  where  blind 
workers  are  not  employed.  Last  year,  the 
Delta  Gammas  raised  locally  $250,  with  the 
assistance  of  our  active  chapter  at  American 
University.  More  funds  are  badly  needed. 
Delta  Gamma  is  represented  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Library,  out  of  gratitude  for 
what  little  we  have  been  able  to  do,  and  we 
are  appealing  to  other  chapters  to  rally  round 
the  banner  and  help  with  the  good  work. 

I  was  asked  by  a  Delta  Gamma  at  Con¬ 
vention  how  small  a  gift  from  a  chapter 
would  be  useful  to  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind.  There  is  no  minimum.  Every  cent 
is  needed  to  pay  the  wages  of  the  blind  li¬ 
brarians,  to  build  bookshelves,  and  to  pay 
for  running  expenses;  and  if  there  are  any 
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funds  to  spare,  additional  blind  transcribers 
in  the  field  will  be  employed  and  given  a 
partial  livelihood. 

The  Library  used  the  initial  gift  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  alumnae  chapter  to  buy 
three  Braille  writing  machines  and  had 
lenough  money  left  over  for  the  preparation  of 
live  books.  The  Braille  writing  machines  and 


the  books  all  had  appropriate  name  plates 
placed  on  them,  inscribing  them  as  the  gifts 
of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  alumnae  chapter  of 
Delta  Gamma.  Any  gifts  from  your  chapters 
would  also  have  your  chapters’  names  suitably 
attached,  to  be  touched  and  felt  and  grate¬ 
fully  received  by  many  visually-handicapped 
readers. 


CONVENTION  ACTION 


Council  recommends: 


Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Project  Committee,  it  is  the  wish  of 
Council  that — 

1.  Groups  continue  with  projects  even  though  work  may  have  to  be  curtailed  a  little 
during  the  war ; 

2.  Groups  not  carrying  on  locally  should  send  contributions  to  the  Nursery  School 
for  Visually  Handicapped  Children  in  Los  Angeles; 

3.  The  balance  in  the  general  project  fund  at  the  present  time  be  sent  to  the  Nursery 
School. 


eport  of  War  Project  Committee: 

The  report  of  the  War  Project  Committee, 
ks  passed  and  accepted  by  Convention  is  as 
follows — 

Because  our  Fraternity  Project  bears  a  close 
'relationship  to  possible  post  war  needs,  the 
:ommittee  recommends : 

1.  That  a  Delta  Gamma  War  Project  be 
i  part  of  our  own  Fraternity  Project,  "Aid- 
ng  the  Blind” ; 

2.  That  it  be  carried  forward  locally  as 
needed ; 


3.  That  a  fund  be  provided  by  this  Con¬ 
vention  as  a  nucleus  for  war  work,  to  be 
known  as  the  Delta  Gamma  War-Blind  and 
War  Emergency  Fund-  and  to  be  increased 
by  voluntary  contributions  by  individual 
members  and  chapters  and  associations,  and 
to  be  administered  by  the  project  committee 
and  Council,  and  built  up  as  a  reserve  pend¬ 
ing  a  need  during  or  after  the  war; 

4.  It  is  further  recommended  that  a  sum 
of  $1,500  be  appropriated  from  the  Alumnae 
Service  Fund  to  establish  this  war  fund. 


Delta 
Gammas 
in  Wartime  I 
Roles 

. 

C .From  left  to  right,  A.S.O.  Jean  Cameron, 
Alpha  Gamma;  Sgt.  Jane  Laidlaw,  Alpha 
Gamma ;  AW2  Nancy  Smith,  Beta  Beta. 


Strenuous  But  Thrilling 

■ 

Officers  Training  in  C.W.A.A.F. 

Jean  Cameron,  Alpha  Gamma 

<1>  The  C.W.A.A.F.,  the  Canadian  Wom¬ 
en’s  Auxiliary  Air  Force,  a  .component 
part  of  the  R.C.A.F.  and  modelled  after  the 
W.A.A.F.  in  England,  is  still  only  in  its 
infancy.  It  was  authorized  on  July  2,  1941, 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  and  it  is  already 
proving  a  useful  addition  to  the  war  effort. 

Flight  Officer  K.  O.  Walker  was  com¬ 
missioned,  and  Flight  Officer  J.  Davey  and 
Section  Officer  G.  Stewart  received  commis¬ 
sions  first. 

On  October  23,  the  first  one-hundred  and 
fifty  airwomen  accepted  for  the  service  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Training  Depot  at  Toronto.  They 
had  been  chosen  by  two  selection  boards 
which  had  interviewed  women  all  across  Can¬ 
ada,  and  they  were  given  an  intensive  ad¬ 


ministrative  course  of  five  weeks  duration. 
From  it,  fifty-eight  officers  were  chosen  who 
received  the  King’s  Commission  as  do  the 
officers  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
The  rest  were  made  Non-Commissioned 
officers — Corporals  and  Sergeants.  The  uni¬ 
forms,  which  resemble  the  men’s  as  closely 
as  possible,  bear  the  same  insignia  as  those 
of  the  R.C.A.F.,  and  corresponding  ranks 
carry  with  them  the  same  responsibilities  and 
privileges. 

All  of  us  were  tremendously  proud  and 
thrilled  when  we  were  chosen  for  the  first 
group,  but  some  of  us  felt  chiefly  amaze¬ 
ment  when  we  found  ourselves  among  the 
first  C.W.A.A.F.  officers. 

During  our  training  only  surnames  were 
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used  and  universities  and  fraternities  were 
seldom,  if  ever,  mentioned.  Suddenly,  more 
or  less  by  accident,  it  came  to  light  that  we 
have  four  officers  and  one  sergeant  who  are 
Delta  Gammas.  Sylvia  Evans  and  Lois 
Boomer,  from  the  University  of  Alberta; 
Peggy  Tyndale,  from  McGill  University  in 
Montreal;  and  Jean  Cameron,  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  are  now  Assistant  Section 
Officers;  and  Jane  Laidlaw,  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alberta,  is  a  Sergeant.  Recently, 
Nancy  Smith,  past  president  of  Beta  Beta 
chapter,  has  come  into  the  service  as  a  clerk 
accounting. 

Postings  are  separating  us  again  very 
quickly  as  the  work  of  recruiting,  training, 
and  administering  the  C.W.A.A.F.  is  re¬ 
quiring  people  in  a  variety  of  positions  and 
places.  Sylvia  Evans  has  been  posted  to 
Calgary,  Alberta,  as  a  staff  officer  at  Number 
Four  Training  Command  H.Q.  Peggy  Tyn¬ 
dale  is  at  Air  Force  Headquarters  in  Ottawa, 
Lois  Boomer  has  gone  out  to  the  R.C.A.F. 
station  at  Uplands  with  the  first  group  of 
about  a  hundred  airwomen  who  are  to  re¬ 
place  men  in  eleven  different  ground  trades. 
They  act  as  cooks,  hospital  assistants,  clerks 
stenographic,  clerks  general,  clerks  account¬ 
ing,  motor  transport  drivers,  telephone  op¬ 


erators,  mess  attendants,  fabric  workers, 
equipment  assistants,  and  general  duties.  All 
but  the  last-named  trade  are  self  explanatory, 
but  the  "general  duties”  are  used  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  variety  of  jobs  on  a  station.  Jean 
Cameron  and  Jane  Laidlaw  are  still  at  the 
Training  Depot  in  Toronto,  where  over  one 
hundred  recruits  come  each  week  from  the 
recruiting  centers  to  take  a  preliminary 
course  of  training.  Four  squadrons  are  being 
trained  at  one  time,  one  coming  in  and  one 
going  out  of  the  Depot  each  week.  Their 
course  includes  drill,  physical  training  and 
lectures  about  the  fundamentals  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  which  are  essential  to  the  intelligent  and 
efficient  execution  of  the  duties  they  will 
perform  on  the  R.C.A.F.  stations.  During 
this  period,  the  airwomen  receive  their  in¬ 
oculations,  and  kit  and  uniforms  are  issued 
to  them.  Obviously,  life  here  is  very  busy, 
and  a  tremendous  amount  of  organization  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  whole  place  running 
smoothly — which  it  does! 

The  present  success  of  the  C.W.A.A.F.  is 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  splendid 
work  of  six  W.A.A.F.  officers  who  came 
over  fronf  England  to  assist  in  organizing 
and  training  the  C.W.A.A.F. 


The  Long  Island  alumnae  chapter  are  desirous  of  entertaining  men  in  the  armed 
forces  stationed  on  Long  Island.  Delta  Gammas  with  relatives  or  friends  stationed 
on  Long  Island  are  cordially  asked  to  write  or  telephone  Mrs.  Horace  K.  Stewart, 
60  Kensington  Road,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  New  York;  Telephone:  Garden 
City,  L.I.  1552M,  who  will  plan  to  have  the  men  entertained  for  dinner  at  the 
home  of  one  of  our  members. 

Mrs.  Natalie  Green  Maurer 
298  Burns  Street 
Forest  Hills,  New  York 


A  Fascinating  Profession 

Nursing  Helps  Win  War  and  Peace 

Edith  H.  Smith,  Upsilon 
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Fate,  it  would  seem,  has  been  un¬ 
usually  kind  to  me.  Its  gifts  have  in¬ 
cluded  a  childhood  in  California  and  the 


gp 

T  •  /  M 

Later,  it  was  to  station  me  in  Pans  Lfl 
six  years,  as  a  member  of  the  Nursing  Di\  | 
sion  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societie  f 
One  of  the  most  important  and  significa 
activities  of  the  League  in  its  work  of  | 
habilitation  in  Europe  after  the  war  was  t|| 
establishment,  in  London,  of  internatior.',  I 
post-graduate  courses  for  nurses.  There  car. Hi 
nurses  from  nearly  every  country  in  tl 
world,  to  study  public  health  or  nursiif® 
education  and  administration  in  an  Engh| 
University.  The  problems  of  post-war  reccj! 
struction,  the  rehabilitation  of  refugee  pel 
pie,  of  ruined  cities  and  undernourish 
inhabitants  kindled  the  imagination  of  the 
young  women.  Many  knew  little  Engli 
when  they  came,  the  standards  of  gene 
education  and  of  nursing  in  their  countr: 
varied  greatly.  But  the  English  universi; 
systenj,  with  its  emphasis  on  individual  stu 
and  small  group  conferences  with  tutors  a: 


(Courtesy  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service) 


Hawaiian  Islands,  membership  in  Upsilon 
chapter  at  Stanford  University,  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  most  fascinating  profession  I 
know — nursing.  And  that  profession  has 
taken  me,  in  one  way  or  another,  into  some 
fifteen  different  countries,  and  made  friends 
for  me  from  Paraguay  to  Czechoslovakia, 
from  Iceland  to  India. 

It  took  me  overseas  in  the  first  world  war 
to  be  stationed  in  Scotland,  where  we  cared 
for  Scottish  soldiers,  and  American  and 
British  naval  officers  and  aviators.  We  toured 
on  bicycles  between  convoys  of  patients,  and 
learned  to  love  that  heather-covered  north- 
country  and  its  people. 


Miss  Edith  H.  Smith,  Upsilon,  Nursing  Cc  |g 
sultant,  Health  and  Medical  Committee,  Office  :ljj 
Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Service,  spent  l$j 
childhood  years  in  California  and  Honolulu,  alafe 
her  college  yeari,  at  Stanford  University,  why;;!;' 
she  was  initiated  into  Upsilon  and  was  gradual/® 
from  the  School  of  Nursing.  She  served  oversi  || 
during  World  War  I  with  the  Stanford  Universjf 
Navy  Base  Hospital.  After  the  war,  she  sp<| 
several  years  in  European  travel  and  was  for 
years  with  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  |1 
Paris.  She  taught  at  the  University  of  Lond(| 
received  an  M.A.  at  Columbia  University,  and  v| 
professor  of  nursing  and  director  of  nursing  servp 
at  Stanford  University  from  1934  to  1940.  S® 
then  undertook  various  speaking  and  teaching 
signments  for  the  Red  Cross  before  going 
Washington  in  January  1942  as  Nursing  Consc| 
ant,  Health  and  Medical  Committee,  of  the  Of 
of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Service. 
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PAMPHLET  BINDERS 


This  is  No.  ^  527 

also  carried  in  stock  in  the  following  sizes 

HIGH  HIDE  THICKNESS 

1529  12  inches  10  inches  K  inch 

1530  12  “  *X  **  “ 

1932  13  **  10 

1933  14  “11 

1934  16  “  12 


HIGH  HIDE  THICKNESS 

1523  9  inches  7  inches  K  inch 

1524  10  “  7  “ 

1525  9  “  «  “ 

1526  9K  "  1H  * 

1527  10)i  “  IK  “ 

1528  11  “  8  4*  “ 

Other  sizes  made  to  order. 
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MANUFACTURED  BY 

LIBRARY  BUREAU 

Division  of  REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 
Library  Supplies  of  all  kinds 


